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MOTHER 


When I think of who was special and very influential in my 
life, I think of several persons. But most of all I remember 
Mother. 

Mother was Mother, and my best friend. I was lucky. I Had 
great parents. The only thing awful is that they both died too 
soon, and my children and grandchildren never knew them. 

My sister Susy was the first to get married. She eloped. 
Dad was furious. Mother calmly put a large check for her on the 
fireplace mantle as a “welcome home" wedding gift. Much, much 
later, Dad matched it. But Mother was first. 

I was 16 years old, the youngest of the family, and a junior 
in high school when Dad died. That left Mother and me alone at 
home. We became good friends. 

Dick, who was away at college and at flying school then, 
wanted to come and live at home so Mother would not be alone when 
I went to college in the Fall. Mother would have none of that. 
We had our lives, and Mother was not only willing to let us "fly 
away," she practically shooed us out. 

Dick longed to go to Alaska. He wanted to live there, to 
fly there. It was his dream. Mother encouraged him, and when he 
traded in his new Curtis Robin airplane for three Robins which 
had been wrecked, and was trading airplane parts, and fussing and 


putting them together as one airplane with wheels, pontoons, and 


sled runners, it was Mother who sewed the fabric for the wings. 
In those days, the wing frame was covered with cloth which was 
"doped" with glue and made taut, waterproof, and I suppose 
airproof so it would be a light-weight solid. Dick flew that 
airplane to Alaska. 


Mother encouraged me to go to art school, to college; oF 


wherever I wanted to go. I mixed everything all up and never did 
graduate from any place. I made mistakes, but I was allowed to 
make them. College was the University of Colorado at Boulder. I 


was there my freshman year and then went to art school in New 
York. Always there was trust and encouragement. I appreciated 
it then, and always will. Eventually I returned to Boulder. 

Mother came there my last year of school. I urged her to 
come. We could have a little house, and we could have Louie for 
dinner often. She liked Louie. We had lots of fun together, the 
three of us. Mother chaperoned when we built our cabin 
"Doodlebug" and worked on our mining claim, the Betty H. Lode. 
After we were married and went to Denver to live, she left, 
driving all alone to Iowa. It would have been easy for us all to 
live together. We had practically done so all year. The house 
in Fort Dodge was leased and she had no place to go to rignt 
away. But she was determined. I have always been grateful, even 
though I miss her terribly. She was fun. But she considered it 
important for Louie and me to start together alone. 


At first Mother took a furnished apartment at the Warden, 


which was an apartment hotel in downtown Fort Dodge. Soon she 
found a tiny little white clapboard house with green shutters, 
which was in our old neighborhood. It was really cute, and her 
things looked perfect there. The house had two bedrooms and just 
one bathroom, but it had a fireplace, a full basement, and plenty 
of storage space. 

Meantime, Dick had married, and he and Irene were living in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Even with their urging, Mother would not go 
to visit them. She did not want to make a lengthy visit in the 
home of a daughter-in-law. I'll always remember the Christmas 
they gave her a TICKET to come to Alaska. She was overwhelmed. 
"They really want me to come!" she cried, and tears came. The 
following summer, 1939, she went to Alaska, and when she came 
home, she flew in a Pan American Clipper with Dick as co-pilot. 

When Mother was dying, I went to see her as often as l 
could. She gave me train fare to come as Louie and I had no 
money. We were living on a young lawyer's salary, $100 a month. 
Mother was just 60; it was cancer. 

This was 1942. The war had begun. When Louie got orders to 
go to San Francisco for his Navy interview and I told Moraex 
about it, she immediately gave me a check for $500. "Go with 
Louie to San Francisco. Your place is with your husband. Have a 
wonderful time." I went. She died while I was away. 

There are many stories about Mother. She was loved. She 


was beautiful. She had a beautiful spirit. I still miss her. 


QUICK SKETCH 


Alexander William Hawley 
1875=<=1932 


My recollections are all positive. Could it be because 
those memories are 62 years old and I really only knew him for 
about ten years? I don't remember much before I was five or Six 
years old. But, I do remember the "Golden Porpoise" as he called 
himself when he would dive into the lake with a big splash, 
wearing his orange bathing suit, an old-fashioned one with a top. 
It was a scream, and he loved joking about it. He was my Dad. 

He loved the lake, the outdoors. We had wonderful summers 
there, easy-going lazy summers, and Dad was around most of the 
time. Most of our friends had Dads only on weekends. He taught 
us to paddle our red canoe. We learned to paddle safely and ina 
straight line with one paddle. I still have my very own Lit.e= 
girl-sized paddle. 

Since he didn't "work" and have a job like other fathers, he 
was around home a lot and had time for us. For the necessary 
forms at school, he was listed as "retired farmer." He provided 
what we needed and wanted. Not too much, but enough. It was he 
who took me shopping for my bugle and my harmonica. It was he 
who had a wonderful drawing board made for me. It was he who 
took me out to the woods and taught me how to shoot a gun. 

Once the two of us made an awful batch of fudge. It was so 


awful that it was funny, and when we tasted it, he called ae 


"holy throw-up" and we laughed hysterically, so hard that I can't 
find a descriptive metaphor. He was fun. 

He also backed us, each of us, in what we wanted to do. He 
was wonderful that way. He let my brother Dick stop college and 
go to flying school. This was 1927. Dad always wished he could 
fly. In 1918 he and his brother Sam flew across the English 
Channel with a one-eyed pilot. Those two, with young families, 
had gone to Europe to bring back the body of their brother 
Bronson, who was killed in the war, World War I. 

I heard that somebody called Dad the black sheep of the 
family because he didn't finish college like his three brothers 
who became respectively a banker, a college professor, and a 
surgeon. From Connecticut where he grew up, Dad came West to 
Iowa and formed farms from six sections of Iowa prairie land. He 
loved the land, and always regretted that our government made him 
plow the last of his wild native prairie. 

He was a private person. My friends were to ring the 
doorbell, not just walk into our home. He was handsome, but he 
joked that his shiny bald head looked like a croquet ball. He 
always looked nice in his clothes, even when he wasn't dressed up 
to go some place. I was very proud. 


Dad was a capitalist in the true sense; his living came from 


property, his farms. He lost his farms and money in the Great 
Depression. We lost him then, too. I was only 16, so I look 
back over 60 years for these memories. What I do remember is 


vivid, aiid good. 
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HERE I AM 


It's all right to be old when you've lived. 

I'm not regretting that all this time has passed. It seems 
to go faster and faster each day and I know the future is getting 
shorter. Looking back is all right. That's where I've lived. 
That's where memories are, and they are very real images. 
Pleasure, pain, too. I try to turn off bad memories. In fact, l 
quite forget them after a while, even to the point of not even 
remembering. Redundant? Maybe, but I need to emphasize. 

Growing up is hard. Il had all kinds of advantages, but Il 
still think growing up is hard. My luckiest advantages were 
wonderful parents and remarkable health. But I did not have some 
of the experiences that would give me confidence. 

I was in New York at art school when I was 18. Why is a 
separate story. Anyway, there I was, absolutely an innocent 
novice in the ways of the world in every sense. My school was a 
a professional school and I lived in the AWA Clubhouse, one of 
those proper residences for young women. 

The uncle of one of my chums in lowa was Dick Boaler of | 
Chicago, whom I did meet once in Fort Dodge when he visited. 
Watson & Boaler, his firm, was an important interior decorating 
establishment in Chicago, four stories high on Michigan 
Boulevard. The Boalers came to New York, and asked me out--to 


the Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center. Would you believe, lI 


told them I could not go. The real reason was not a conflict in 
my schedule, but that I didn't know what to wear, what to expect. 
Think. The movies of those depression years, my only information 
about New York, were high fashion comedies of penthouses on Park 
Avenue, fancy restaurants, and the like. Here I was a little 
girl from Fort Dodge, lowa, and I did not have confidence to ask 
them what I might expect, and what would be appropriate to wear. 
So I regretted. 

In contrast, when our daughter Marty, in school in 
Switzerland at about my same age when the other happened, was 
asked to go to a debut party in Neuchatel, I wasn't concerned, 
nor was she. She even was to be the houseguest of the 
debutante's family. Because of her experiences with the parties 
here in the San Francisco Bay Area, she knew what it was all 
about. 

Louie took me to New York when The Capitalist Manifesto was 
published and we went to the Rainbow Room just for me. 

I am comfortable right now. I know it is the last chapter. 
I'll try to behave myself, but I'm not worried about a lot of 
superficial things that Il worried about when I was young. Each 
experience has been, well, an experience, and worth it all, even 
bad ones, even the irreversible one to file for divorce when I 
loved my husband. All add up to life. When death comes, the 


story is told. 


THE CAMPING TRIP 


It was 1922. I was six. And we had a wonderful Cadillac 
car, a 1919 model. This was one of the first "enclosed" cars; se 
had windows, which rolled up and down by using a handle. Great 
fun. Up until then, cars were like buggies. Horseless carriages 
with isinglass side curtains, a big nuisance to put on when the 
weather got bad. That job was always the chore for children. I 
remember being very happy to have an "enclosed" car. My brother 
Dick thought we would all suffocate. He thought there was no 
air, and would open a window and hang his head out like dogs do. 

This was a grand car, this Cadillac. It was a seven-passen- 
ger, black with gray plush upholstery. There were two jumpseats 
just behind the front seat. So, two persons in front, two in the 
jump seats, and three in the back seat. I remember Mother with 
her gloved hand pumping gas into the motor with a mahogany knob 
which was on the dash board. She unscrewed the knob, pulled it 
out, and pumped it up and down. Then she put the knob back in 
place and screwed it tight. The car had a self-starter. With 
our old car, someone would have to get out in front and turn the 
crank to start the motor. 

This car was the inspiration for the famous camping trip to 
Minnesota. It was our first camping trip. Preparation started 
months before. 


Daddy had a kitchen cabinet built to fit on the bumper at 
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the front of the car. This cabinet had a waterproof and dust- 
proof cover that fit over the whole thing. A table, which opened 
up a cupboard with utensils, folded out of the cabinet. In the 
hollow between the motor and the front fenders, the tent, cots, 
and bedding were stored in special cases, made to fit exactly. 
Fitted canvas cases were made for the trunk in back and over the 
Spare tires. The car trunk was just a plain wood trunk that was 
attached to the bumper. The tent, which was made to fit over the 
roof of the car formed two rooms, a room on each side of the car. 
Each of us had our own mess kit, cutlery, canteen, and cup, all 
with our monograms. We each had our own cot, too, and blankets 
and pillows, all labeled. All of this stuff was stored on board 
somehow; there was a place for everything. 

Finally, we were off for Minnesota. We lived in Iowa, but 
the trip took almost all summer. Roads then were dirt or gravel. 
And every time we passed a car, we had to wind up the windows so 
we wouldn't get the dust. 

It was perfect camp each night. Each day we unpacked, 
cooked our dinner, slept, had breakfast, packed up, drove about 


30 miles to someplace, did it all over again, and were off for 


about another 30 miles. Thirty miles was about as far as we 
could go in a day. We cooked our own food in our own mess kits, 
each of us. I can't remember how or if we bathed. We all wore 


khaki clothes which didn't show the dirt. We camped in pastures, 
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and being in the land of lakes, we often found a nice place on 
some lake shore. I loved it. I was little. I particularly 
remember Leech Lake where I caught a big pike that we cooked and 
ate. We also went to Itasca Park, the source of the Mississippi 
River. 

Mother was worn out. 

On our way home we stopped in Minneapolis. Uncle Ed and 
Aunt Phosa Beeman lived there in a big Victorian stone house with 
maids and two cats. Uncle Ed was Mother's uncle, but he was 
about her age. We just rang their doorbell. We were not 
expected, and we couldn't have phoned anyway. Dear Aunt Phosa. 
She welcomed us, and we must have been a dirty, bedraggled, 
little family for sure. We stayed a couple of days and had real 
baths and real food and clean clothes. 

In 1926, with that same car and all the stuff, Dad and Dick, 


with Uncle George (Dad's brother from Connecticut), his son 


Murray (I called him Bob), sam Hawley (another cousin from 
Connecticut), and Claude Leland, Dad's old school friend from New 
York, made a camping trip to Wyoming. That trip was just atitexr 


our new Okoboji cottage was built. Mother, Susy, and I stayed 
home in the new cottage. 

Afterward, Dad and Dick often went on camping trips by 
themselves. 


Mother never went camping again. 
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WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE 


Slang words. I use them all the time. All kinds. I should 


know better. 


Which ones mean "wonderful?" "great?" "fun?" For these I 
have used "keen," "slick," "super," "swell," "neat," --"rich." 
There are more. Kids today say "rad," which I had to have 


explained the first time I heard it. Here's my "word" story. 

You were introduced to Aunt Phosa and Uncle Ed in my tale 
about the Camping Trip. They lived in Minneapolis in a big 
Victorian stone house. It was large and handsomely furnished; 
they lived well. Uncle Ed, mother's uncle but actually about her 
age, was loads of fun. He liked to play games and to take us off 
on excursions. I always enjoyed visiting Uncle Ed and Aunt 
Phosa. Bedrooms at their house were luxurious, bathrooms, too. 
All quite an experience. 

Their two cats, Tom and Jerry, slept on a tea wagon with 
sheets and mattresses like tiny bunk beds. At dinner Uncle Ed 
carved the roast and carefully cut up portions for Tom and Jerry. 
Two small plates on top of the others were for them, and the maid 
placed those little plates on each side of the fireplace in the 
dining room. Tom and Jerry were served ed w= 

At one particular dinner there were other guests besides 
Mother, Dad, and me. I was about twelve years old. We were 


chatting away, having a wonderful time, and enjoying our food and 


| se 


the company. Uncle Ed probably said something witty or funny. 
‘Midst all of this jollity, I piped up, *I just love Uncle Ed. 
he's Eleo.” 

You know what I meant. I know what I meant. 


The silence was deafening. It was no use to explain. 
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TWIN LAKES 


I told you a little bit about my home in Fort Dodge, the 
nice brick house. Now I want to tell you about Twin Lakes, where 
we had lazy summer vacations. Up until 1926 we went to Twin 
Lakes near Rockwell City for the summer. It was a little lake, 
but a lake nonetheless. Actually, there were two lakes but to 
me, Twin Lakes is just one lake, ours. It is hard to describe 
its size, maybe one-half mile across and about two miles long. 

We had a small cottage just like all the others, and all 
were close together. Here's how ours was: a big screened-in 
front porch with two large double beds, and one large room in the 
center of the house. In the center room was a big oak dining 
table, an oblong one, with a bench beside it along the wall and 
some chairs on the other side. The bench was really a coffin 
case which had been used for shipping coffins. The local under- 
taker gave it to Dad. It made a great seat. Mother upholstered 
the lid, and anything and everything could be stashed inside. 


At the back of the cottage were a kitchen and a bedroom, 


both small. In the kitchen was a kerosene stove, a table that 
could be moved around, and in a corner the dumbwaiter. That was 
a most important piece of furniture--the refrigerator. The dumb- 


waiter itself was a deep hole lined in clay tile about 2-1/2 or 3 
feet in diameter. Down that hole went two galvanized buckets by 


rope and pulley. I was little, so the exact way 1t worked was 
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always a mystery to me. Anyway, into one bucket went all the 
food that needed to be kept cold; into the other ICE. We got 
chunks of ice, 50 pounds or more, to put in that tub. On top of 
the tile at sitting height was a heavy board that made a seat. 

We had no running water or electricity. There was an out- 
house back by the road, and along the outside wall at the rear of 
the cottage was a shelf where we had a portable wash basin and 
everything one needs, like tooth brushes and tooth paste. An old 
mirror was tacked up so we could see ourselves. We never had a 
bath; we washed in the lake with Ivory soap which floated. 

Daddy said I should name the cottage because I was the 
youngest. I remember that all I would say was, "Daddy, you 
tell." So, it was named "U-Tell." We had a lot of fun at Twin 
Lakes, just messing around with a rowboat and a canoe and fishing 
and swimming. It was at Twin Lakes that I learned to dive head 
Lie © 

Dad didn't work like other Daddys. He always said he was 
retired. He farmed the farms, but he had help there. He could 
come to the lake with us, and we all just loafed and swam, and 
paid no attention to care. Mother always said it was important 
to have lazy summer vacations. 

Once there was a time when it rained and rained and rained. 
For some reason Daddy was in town and couldn't get to the lake 


even though it was only about 20 miles away. That was before 


es 


Iowa was out of the mud. Mud roads were absolutely impassable. 

Dick, Susy, Mother, and I were all alone. It rained for 
days. We ran out of food. We were hungry. No one could get to 
town. No one could come. There was no telephone, and naturally 
the mail did not go through. Well, we kids began to cut out 
pictures of food from magazines and mother let us paste them on 
the kitchen cupboard doors. That made us even hungrier. 

Then one day a colored man came in a horse-drawn wagon. I 
can still see him Sitting up on a his perch like a stage coach 
driver, a big handsome black man. He had an umbrella above his 
seat about the size of back yard umbrellas. BIG. It was still 
raining. But the horse and wagon got through. He had some 
vegetables, and a live CHICKEN. 

Mother bought the chicken. Dick made me hold it and oe i a 
on a tree stump and he chopped off its head. The chicken Jumped 
all over the place. Then he made me hold the headless chicken 
while he took my picture. 

Mother, of course, knew what to do and cleaned it and picked 
the feathers. We had a wonderful meal. 

I can't remember when the rain stopped and Dad finally came 
and brought us food. 

There is a finale to this: In 1926 we moved to our new 
cottage at Okoboji, a real cottage with a bathroom and several 
bedrooms. We had barely moved in when a tornado Struck Twin 


Lakes. We drove over to see what happened. Finally, we found 


where our cottage had been because we found our dumbwaiter.. And 
in the field across the road we found cupboard doors with food 


pictures pasted on them. 
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BIG CHANGES 


Seventh Grade meant changing schools. I was excited. All 
that my friends and I could talk about was that we were going to 
junior high. We would mix and get to know kids from all over 
town. In 1927 the only Junior High School in Fort Dodge was the 
old high school where Mother went to school. Old. We heard 
about the home room teachers there: Miss E. Horan and Miss A. 
Horan, sisters. "Miss A" was said to be pleasant; Miss E. Horan 
was legendary as a mean old maid, terrifying. When school 
started, I drew "Miss E." 

The whole experience was unnerving. I had to walk about ten 
blocks to school, which was right downtown. And Miss E. Horan 
was indeed so terrible and terrifying that I couldn't think, let 
alone study. She was tall, and large, too, which made me feel 
even smaller than I really was. Her hair was black. It must 
have been dyed to be so black. She was sort of wrinkly, not 
young, anyway. And she was gruff, barking out her words with a 
sneer. Her manner startled and frightened me. Il couldn't 
listen. I cried every day when I came home, and this upset 


Mother and Dad. 

I didn't realize until long afterward, that Dad went over to 
school to look around and check it out. He got there when 
classes changed and the halls and stairs were bedlam. What 


bothered him most were the stairs, which were of wood and were 


me 


worn thin, really thin. Some treads were worn all the way 
through and you could see the floor below. That did it. "Fire 
trap." I don't know whether he met any teachers, especially the 
infamous Miss E. Horan. 

Autumn was football season. Dad loved football. He and 
Mother thought it would be fun to go to Iowa City for a game and 
see Dick and Susy, who were there at the university. Wonderful! 
We loaded up the big car and off we went. As an aside we went to 
Davenport to take a look at Saint Katharine's School. It could 
be a possibility for me in the future. Dick and Susy had gone 
East. 

Saint Katharine's was a well-known Episcopal girls’ Sen Out « 
Today it is coed. At that time the school was run by the 
Episcopal Sisters of Saint Mary. The Sisters and some students 
met us and showed us all around. I liked Saint Katharine's; they 
even asked me to stay overnight in one of the dorms. What fun. 

A boarding school! And to stay overnight in a dorm. I had been 
reading "Midge at Boarding School." And now here I was going to 
stay all night ina boarding school. 

When Mother and Dad came for me the next morning, they asked 
4£ I would like to stay and go to school there. Would I? A 


dream come true. Yes! 


There was shopping to do. Mother and I were off to Parker's 
department store, where we got sheets, towels, pillow cases, and 


a blanket, a Kenwood wool blanket, which I still have. IT needed 


name tapes and uniforms. Uniforms were ordered from Marshall 
Field's in Chicago. I was out of uniform until mine came, which 
made me different. 

I was assigned a room in "Third Floor Back" with other 
seventh graders. Grades were called "forms." I was in the 
"Seventh Form." Toddy Wissler from Des Moines was my roommate. 
Her real name was Clara Estelle. When I met her, she was sewing 
name tapes on her things. Her mother was dead and she had a 
stepmother who did not sew on name tapes. I felt sorry for 
Toddy. 

I think there were about twelve of us in the Seventh Form on 
Third Floor Back. It seemed that 1 was the only one whose 
parents were alive and not divorced. I remember Budge Grilk. 
Her real name was Elizabeth. I loved her name "Budge." She was 
beautiful, brunette, and with classic patrician features. Il 
admired everything about her. This was a real boarding school 
with girls who had boarding school names, like "Budge," "Today," 
and "Midge." Sister Mary Blanca was our housemother. 

At first I was in awe of the Sisters, and a little bit 
scared. 1 had never been around nuns before, but they were kind, 
wonderful women, a decided contrast to Miss E. Horan. I loved 
their habits, which were long, black robes topped with a white 
starched bib that came almost to the waist. Their white, 
heavily-starched, winged headdresses made them look as though 


they would take off like Mary Poppins. Only when they went 


downtown did they fold their "wings" and cover their heads with a 
black veil. 

Starting school late wasn't easy. I settled in and worked 
hard. The first exciting days evolved into a daily grind anda 
number of things weren't so pleasant. One day in the gym lockers 
with all the dressing room doors closed, I heard, "I wonder who 
the new girl is. I think she is a Jew. Do you like her?" Help! 
They were talking about Me. I was pretty tan from all summer at 
Okoboji. I also had a boy bob, and wore glasses, horn-rimmed 
glasses. Why did l have to wear glasses. 

Everyone had her own friends. I was new and an outsider. 

It made a difference coming in after school had started. New 
students had already found their friends. Being late was 
definitely being out of things. There was nothing to do but 
study. I got on the honor roll the first month and won the 
honors medal, too. Mother and Dad were pleased and so was iy De 
it wasn't easy for me at school. I had to wear the medal every 
day on my tie for the whole month. There was snickering and 
talking behind my back. "Book worm." "Nerd" was not in the 
vocabulary then. 

By Christmastime I was feeling acquainted and was having 
fun. Those girls in the gym locker room turned out to be Betty 
Haller and Budge Grilk. Betty Haller and Budge Grilk later on 
became two of my very best friends. Budge came from Maine and 


was a boarding student. Betty lived in Davenport and was a day 
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student. After we became well acquainted, Betty invited me home. 

I liked art, and Mother and Dad let me have private art 
lessons which were after regular classes. There were two other 
private art students after school and we did different things. 
Mostly I drew with a pencil. I still have some of my drawings. 
They were usually portraits of other students. I was able to 
catch a likeness easily. I remember doing simple line drawings, 
and pressing harder with the pencil for a shaded area, which made 
the line darker and thicker. It was really effective. At 
commencement my first year I got the art prize, which was a bag 
surprise to me and to others because never before had it been 
given to a seventh grader. It spoiled me, though, for I. £hougirt 
I was pretty good, and the next year I didn't work hard and 
didn't do well in art. As l look back, it was success too soon. 

We had military drill as part of the physical education 
program. It was manual of arms drill and marching dvill., We 
used wooden guns and were trained by officers from the Rock 
Island Arsenal. Dad and Dick always came for Field Day in the 
Spring, and were surprised that girls could march and drill with 
skill. For Field Day the uniform was white middy and white 
pleated skirt, black tie, and black shoes and stockings. All 
hems were exactly the same distance from the ground for Field Day 
It was very effective as we marched. 

Chapel, too, was part of the ritual of being there. A small 


chapel was right on campus. The church seasons were beautifully 
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presented and we all participated. We had chapel services every 
morning and every evening. I wanted to be an Episcopalian and be 
confirmed with all my friends so that I could be a part of the 
services. I loved chapel and took the confirmation class. Il 
even wanted to be a nun. Mother and Daddy were very upset about 
that. They came to have a talk with Sister Superior. Sister 
Superior promised them that they would not proselyte. I loved 
the Episcopal, Anglican, church, and it was not until I was all 
grown up that I was confirmed. When going through some of the 
family papers that I found when I moved, I learned that the 
family did not want me to become an Episcopalian because of the 
American Revolution! My ancestors were Revolutionaries, not 
English Tories. 

We didn't go home for Thanksgiving. Christmas vacation 
would be soon, anyway. Thanksgiving at school was fun. Part of 
the fun was that parents sent Thanksgiving boxes. Mother was 
wonderful and sent candy, cookies, and a couple of times she sent 
a roast chicken! That, of course, was not allowed. Thereafter, 
all Thanksgiving boxes were opened and inspected. Chickens and 
other perishables were served in the dining room at that girl's 


table. 


Once I was sure that Mother had obeyed instructions because 
all Thanksgiving boxes had been inspected, and no chicken came to 
our table. She really camouflaged my chicken! She had sent one, 


and I had a midnight feast with it. 
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After "lights out," one by one my friends went down the hall 
to the bathroom, flushed the toilet, and then returned to my 
room. They each had put dummies in their beds in case Sister 
came to look for them. We got under the beds in my room and had 
our party. Surely Sister knew what was going on and let us have 
our fun. But right now I wonder how we ever managed to not be 
sick from eating roast chicken and stuffing that had gone through 
the mail for a few days. Of course it is cold in November, 
natural refrigeration. Another time, and another year, I 
couldn't dispose of the garbage and the chicken made a terrible 
smell in my closet. The housemother said she found a dead 
animal! 

Mother was such a good friend, and she was such a lady that 
the Sisters would never suspect that she would send a chicken or 
do anything that was not allowed. But she did. 

Here's another one of Mother's tricks. I liked the food at 
school, but I also liked to buy snacks at "Pruit Closet." Each 
of us had an allowance of $1 a week to spend. Every day at 4 
o'clock there was "Fruit Closet," which was just a little place 
where we could buy candy and fruit. I was always hungry and 
wanted to buy something at fruit closet. Since I didn’t have 
enough money to do that every day, I wrote home about that, Vur 
family was raised on Hershey bars, so I got a sympathetic ear. 
Mother sent me a tin box of little beads, the kind one uses for 


flat Indian beadwork. Every time I fished around in that box, l 
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would find a nickel or a dime. I have no idea how many coins she 
smuggled to me, but there was always another. 

At vacation time we all went home. I went on the train, and 
changed trains in Des Moines. Mother and Dad usually met me in 
Des Moines and from there we took the M. & St. L. (Minneapolis 
and St. Louis) to Fort Dodge. There were several girls on the 
train to Des Moines. The Sisters put us on the Rock Island in 
parlor car seats. These train rides were fun. Not this first 
year, but later on, we were awful, trading our parlor car seats 
for the parlor car compartment where we smoked, practicing in 
front of the mirror. We smoked the whole way to Des Moines! We 
were just awful. 

I had a crystal set radio that Dick rigged up for me. It 
was tiny. There was a lever with a wire which you bent to touch 
the crystal. That was how you tuned it. Two wires went from 
this little box, one was fastened to the bed springs and the 
other to the radiator. These were the aerial and ground wire. 
We could get WOC, Davenport, the local radio station, and 
listened with earphones. We weren't supposed to listen to the 
radio after lights out, but we did. 

In the Fall of 1929 Dad and Mother made a trip to 
Connecticut in Mother's brand new Model A Ford coupe, her 
birthday present from Dad. They stopped to see me on their way 
home and brought me lovely gold beads from Davis & Hawley 


Jewelers in Bridgeport. 
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This was the year of the stock market crash. Dad lost all 
his money in the crash. His cousin, Andrew R. Smith, had a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Stocks were doing well, and Dad 
borrowed money to buy more and more. He used his farms for 
collateral. I don't know all the details, but things became 
serious and Mother and Daddy told me I would not be able to go 
back to Saint Katharine's. We still could keep our cottage at 
Okoboji and our house in Fort Dodge. Many families lost their 
homes. Daddy lost farms. Dick was still at lowa City, although 
I believe he did not finish college. The sequence of events is 
blurry. We were luckier than many of our friends. 

Thus I went to high school as a sophomore, which was Similar 
to going to Saint Katharine's after school had started. Everyone 
had made friends and there were cliques. Virginia Pilcher, 
Florence Laffer, and others from my class at Duncombe School were 
there, plus kids from all over town. Besides being Freshmen 
together, they had all been to junior high together. I was out 
of it. And everyone was dating. 

I wondered if I would ever have a date. Finally, Bobby 
Welch asked me to the movies. I was pleased to be asked, but not 
thrilled to be with Bobby Welch as he wasn't one 6f the “in” 
kids. He was nice enough, but I was embarrassed when Bobby put 
his arm around the back of my seat at the movies. 

Little by little I made friends and had some dates. I never 


did have as many dates as Virginia Pilcher or Janice Maher. 
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Most everyone paired off and went steady. It was more for 
security--that you would have a date for the game, or the dance, 
or the movies, or whatever. And of course when a steady couple 
broke up, it was marvelous gossip. 

Eventually I had a steady beau in Bob McDowell. He waS a 
new boy in town. His father was the manager of the J. C. Penney 
store. Bob played baseball. He was pitcher for the Penney 
baseball team and wanted to be a big league player. He also was 
an excellent ice skater. I began to take an interest in baseball 
and ice skating. 

Everyone had fun skating under the bridge on the Des Moines 
River in winter. The city put lights up under the bridge and 
swept the ice. We had bonfires so we could warm up. 

The three years of high school in Fort Dodge were great, and 
I still keep up with friends from those days. In 1983 I went 
home to the 50-year reunion of the Class of 1933. Marvelous fun. 

I was at Saint Katharine's for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. My Saint Katharine's years will always be very 
special to me. I learned a lot, and made friends from other 
places. Some of my classmates are still close friends. If it 
weren't for the Depression, I think I would have stayed at Saint 
Katharine's all through high school. Then the plan was Smith 
College. 

I'm glad Mother and Dad had those years to themselves when 


all of us were away at school. They were wonderful parents. 


MAY 1932 


This was the big day, the day of the Delta Rho-English Club 
Banquet at the Country Club. My wish came true. I had a date 
for it--the most important social event at Fort Dodge High 
School. It was always in May, just before the end of the school 
year. Both Delta Rho and English Club were the "in" @lubs at 
high school. I belonged to Delta Rho. I was lucky to be a 
member. I was a year behind all the others socially, handicapped 
because the other kids started as freshmen. I was at Saint 
Katharine's in Davenport my freshman year. John Evans asked me 
to be his date for this grand affair. John was a nice friend, 
but I wouldn't call him my boyfriend. Dating was a new 
experience; I didn't have a "steady" like everyone else. 

My new dress for the occasion was my First “Eormal.” It was 
deep blue taffeta with a long flared skirt, and sleeveless with 
narrow straps. My sister Susy had persuaded Mother and Dad that 
I needed a real "formal." She insisted that I have one, and kept 
reminding Mother of her embarrassment at having to join the 
church in a middy blouse. Daddy let me buy some dangling rhine- 
stone earrings, which I wanted desperately. Il know he didn't 
quite approve of them, but Il thought they were beautiful. I was 
thrilled. 

As I was dressing for the party Mother got a phone call from 


Manly Bascom, who managed properties at Lake Okoboji. He 





telephoned her to say that he had not seen Dad for a couple of 
days and wondered if he had come home because the gate was open 
and his car was not around. Mother seemed concerned, but maybe 
Daddy was on his way home early. He had gone to the lake earlier 
in the week to open the cottage. He did this every year. He 
would set out bird houses, remove the shutters from the windows 
and doors, turn on the water (which had been turned off for the 
winter), and generally get things ready. He liked to ado thats TI 
was sorry that Daddy wasn't home to see me all dressed up in my 
first "formal." 

Soon John came and we were off. Everything was wonderful at 
the country club. The ballroom was beautiful. I had been on the 
committee. I don't know when I've been so happy. All my friends 
were there. I was there. Dinner, and dancing. It was perfect. 

During dinner John was called to the phone. He looked awful 
when he came back to the table, and to me he said, "We have to 
leave. I'm sorry." He was pale, and shaking. Something must be 


terribly wrong. Something told me it had to do with Daddy, and I 


was frightened. In the car John wouldn't talk except to say we 
were going over to Susy's. We passed our house on the way. Cars 
were all over the place, and the house was gail lit up. I Khew 


that something awful had happened and dared not imagine what. 
When we got there, Susy came running to the car, to me, and told 
me that Daddy was found dead at Okoboji. I can't remember if 


Susy took me home, or 4£ John did, but I know I went right home. 


Many family friends were there with Mother. From then on every- 
thing was a blur. 

The next day Clarence Larson and Charles Helsell, close 
family friends, went to Okoboji to get Dad and take care of 
things. I'm using their first names so you will know, but of 
course, I always called them Mr. Larson and Mr. Helsell. They 
helped Mother arrange everything. The funeral was to be at our 
house. Burial would be in the Union Cemetery at Humboldt, which 
was about 18 miles away, but near the farm that had been home 
before the move to Fort Dodge. Mother's parents were buried 
there. 

A few things stand out: neighbors and friends brought food 
and came over and helped with all kinds of things, even nitty 
gritty picking up and answering the phone and the door. Because 
of the Depression, we had been without a maid for about a year. 
Fredericka, our favorite, came back to help, all on her own. I 


was glad she came; I always liked to talk things over with 


Fredericka. Dick came home from college in Iowa City. Mother's 
brother came from Sioux City. Sam Hawley, our cousin Dick's age, 
came from Connecticut. He was the oldest of his brothers and 


sisters, and had lost both parents. He knew how it was. 

We had to wait out the weekend, Mother's Day weekend, before 
we could have the funeral. My friends stayed away. I think they 
were afraid to come over. Only Jack Douglas and Carl Moeller 


came to see me. Both Jack and Carl had lost a parent and knew 
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how it was. Jack took me for a ride in his new Ford roadster. 

On the day of the funeral Daddy was brought home and they 
laid him out in the living room. Chairs were all lined up as 
they were when Mother had D.A.R. meetings. We family were to be 
in the den, out of sight. I used only the back stairs. I would 
not go near the living room; I would not look at Daddy dead. The 
living room was filled with flowers. The fragrance was awful, 
thick and heavy. When the service was over, we family all filed 
out the front door into cars for the 18-mile drive to Humboldt. 

I was with Mother in the car right behind the hearse, watching it 
bounce on that bumpy road. At the grave there were prayers and 
then they lowered the casket and dumped all the flowers in on 

top of the casket. They piled them all in and shoveled dirt on 
COP. 

Those flowers died, too. 

I've never wanted lots of flowers around after that. 

Daddy died of carbon monoxide poisoning. There was talk. 
During the Depression there were quite a few suicides and Daddy 
had lost several farms. I had to come home from boarding school. 
But I am convinced he died accidentally. The insurance company 


even paid the double indemnity for accidental death. 
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THAT YELLOW BATHING SUIT 


Those woolen Jantzen bathing suits were de rigueur at Lake 
Okoboji. Actually, they were great, except they made me itch if 
I let them dry on me. We all had several so we could put on a 
dry one and keep going. Mine were always dark--red, navy, black. 
Not very exciting. 

Then I saw and bought the prettiest suit I ever had--a 
yellow rubber bathing suit. Bright yellow. The texture was 
puckery on the outside, fused to a heavy rubber layer on the 
inside. The color and the texture were wonderful. Also, 
swimming in a rubber bathing suit felt like skinny dipping. 

Problems happened. The following was the worst. 

I was dating Billy Cotton from Omaha, who had a summer job 
as life guard at The Inn. Billy Cotton, six years older than I, 
was the MATL--"Man about the lake." I thought he was pretty 
special. The Cottons had one of the prettiest cottages on the 
lake, but it was leased for that summer of 1936. The Depression 
caused many changes in life style. I spent a lot of time at The 
Inn that summer. 

One day there I wore my gorgeous new yellow swim suit. 
Showing off, I got on the high diving board. Well, the force Or 
that dive broke the straps of my rubber bathing suit, turned it 
inside out and peeled it off. There I was. I managed to dive 


— 


for the suit, get it, and under the dock put it back on. 


Fortunately, only the straps broke. 

That suit was frequently at the gas station in Spirit Lake 
for repair. It was patched like an inner tube, vulcanized, and 
often. 


I never did take the high board again. 
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MARY BENNETT RITTER 


Think. How often does a required "do good" turn out to be a 
happy and memorable event, even an introduction to an interesting 
personality? Often enough for me to say to myself, "Do it. This 
might turn out to be fun." 

It was the summer of 1942; Mother had just died. Louie and 
I were in San Francisco where he had just begun his Navy duty. Il 
made arrangements to go to see Mary Bennett Ritter. She was old 
and lived in a suite at the Claremont Hotel in Berkeley. 

This was an obligatory visit which I'm ever so happy I made. 
For Mother's sake I knew I should call on Mary Bennett Ritter 
when I got to California. Mother couldn't take time to go to 
California after her visit with Dick and Irene in Alaska. This 
legendary woman was a distant cousin. 

Here is the relationship: Laura Cogswell of New Preston, 
Connecticut, by Lake Waramaug, was born there in 1800 and married 
Joseph Bennett in 1820. Louise Bennett, the oldest of their 
eight children, married Fdwin Beeman, a widower with one 
daughter, Mary. This Mary Beeman was my grandmother, mother's 
mother. Mary Bennett was one of the other eight children of 
Laura Cogswell and was a sister of Louise Bennett. It was 
important that I should meet Mary Bennett Ritter. 

I found her sitting up in a hospital bed right in the middle 


of her living room. Books and paraphernalia were all about. She 


seemed very old, though not frail. She was blind. But she knew 
who I was and our connection. We held hands. She told me how 
very disappointed she was that my mother didn't come to 
California to see her. I could tell she liked the family 
contact. In spite of her age, she seemed energetic, and I 
wondered why she was living in a hospital bed. She had her 
personal things, furniture, books, and pictures, with her there. 

She told me all kinds of stories of early days in 
California. She grew up in the country near Gilroy. And she was 
the first physician for women at the University of California. 
Just now she was learning braille, and joked that the University 
of California had just given her an honorary doctor's degree. 
"Tmagine," she said, "getting a degree when I'm just learning to 
read." She had a big phonograph contraption for recorded books, 
which she was "reading." 

I have her book More Than Gold in California, which Mother 
had given me. It is her life story with tales of the early 
settlers. 

After a pleasant visit, I left. Then, barrelling down the 
hall in a wheelchair came a man who nearly knocked me down. He 
was her husband, William E. Ritter! I was amazed that anyone her 
age had a husband still alive, and very much alive, racing with a 
wheelchair. He was professor emeritus of zoology at the 


University of California. Il liked him. They must have fun 
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together, even with their infirmities. I learned later that 
Ritter Hall at UC was named for Mary Bennett Ritter. 

I clipped the March 22, 1949, notice of her death from the 
Chronicle. By then she had been widowed. She was survived by 
two nieces, one of whom was Mrs. Robert L. Cody (Ruth Cody). 
Ruth Cody was living here at The Sequoias when I moved in. A 
very lovely lady. We became friends. She was blind, too. 


I'm very glad I made that obligatory visit. 


PLACES 


Louie used to tease me, "You can take the girl out of Iowa, 
but you can't take Iowa out of the girl." 

I love my Iowa home, my family, my neighborhood, my friends. 
Our house is still pretty. Although it changed hands several 
times, it has been kept up. But the people who bought it first 
took out all the bookcases. Imagine! 

I went to lunch there several owners later, a potluck lunch 
of Mother's reading group, the Ingleside Club. The house looked 
lovely, different, but it was very nice. It was like seeing an 
old friend who is now gray, is still in good condition, and is 
still very pleasant. 

Another time, when the owner was Betty McTigue, Betty told 
Marty and me to look around all over any place we wanted to. We 
did. We even went to the attic. The attic even smelled the 
same. Memories there. Betty had made some wonderful 
improvements. The back stairs were gone. This enlarged the 
kitchen area and made room enough upstairs for a whole new 
bedroom and bath. Good planning! 

I enjoy returning to places I like even though things 
change. If I have liked, even loved, a place, I always want to 


return. 


When Marty and I went to Okoboji, we couldn't find our 


cottage. Okoboji 1s now a fancy resort. There are more perma 
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nent homes than cottages, the lakeshore property is all filled 
up, and there are homes across the road. We went hunting for our 
cottage, "Buffalo Rock." Finally we decided that this large 
"moderne" three-story house must be where it once was. I 
recognized some trees with hooks imbedded in them--hooks almost 
covered up by the bark. Dad had canvas hammocks and lots of 
places to hang them between the trees. This was our yard! Tears 
came, but I was still happy to see the lake and remember the fun 
we had, lots of fun. 

It was between our cottage and the town of Spirit Lake where 
Daddy took me to watch the highway being paved. Around 1930 Iowa 
got out of the mud and highways were paved with concrete. A 
machine made the cement, poured it, leveled it smooth, and 
"banked" the corners. Those "banked" corners are not really 
banked. They are sharp turns. Iowa was first to pave highways. 
These narrow concrete highways are still all over Iowa, concrete 
and permanent. 

In 1983 Delta Gamma's Phi Chapter at Boulder had its 100th 
birthday celebration. While there for the festivities, Sue 
Parriott Grimm, my roommate, drove me around to all the favorite 
places. The part of the campus where we went to school is now 
the "Heritage" campus, and those old buildings today are museums 
full of historical artifacts. 


Sue also took me to Doodlebug, the log cabin that Louie and 


I built, and to our gold mine, the Betty H. Lode. All very 
romantic. There was more uranium than gold, but our purpose was 
to have the land. This was our way to acquire beautiful mountain 
real estate. Memories. All the way up Boulder Canyon, and on 
the trail behind the cabin, it was "Of course!" as I rediscovered 
those old haunts. 

Whenever I get to Europe I try to return to Munich. Munich 
was my first glimpse of a foreign country. The same with SALnt 
Wolfgang, Austria, and with Vienna. The first time was 
wonderful. Later visits have been wonderful, different each 
time, but wonderful. I keep going back when I can. 

I love new experiences and new places, but I really love to 
return to favorite places. It's fun to make a faraway date in 


time and space and then have it happen. 
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FIRST TRIP, FIRST DAY 


Friendships are made or broken by a trip. This one was 
risky, but memorable. Il will always be grateful that our first 
experience in Europe was with Jean Donnell. Without Jean we 
might have had a tour like "Tf it's Tuesday, it must be Belgium." 
Jean made us take our time--slow down. "Enjoy. Don't race 
through. You'll come back." 

The Donnell family was going to Europe the summer of 1961. 
Louie said we could go, too. Our first trip to Europe! Good 
grief. What do we do? First of all, we got maps. Marty, Katie, 
and I lay on the floor for hours, days, together, plotting where 
each of us wanted to go, what we wanted to see the most. We were 
plotting 72 days and nights from Germany to Austria, Tealy, 
France, and even to the walled city Carcassonne in the foothills 
of the Pyrenees. Then we connected it all up. Louie was going 
to meet us in Paris and be with us the last three weeks. 

Our family got Eurrail Passes. The Donnells were buying a 
Volkswagen bus. Finally it was decided that Jean and her 
daughters, Nancy and Sandra, would leave in May when their school 
was out, get their bus in Wolfsburg, and meet Marty, Katie, and 
me in Munich two weeks later. Together we would travel with them 
to Vienna. Dewey and Bruce, Jean's husband and son, would come 
to Vienna after Bruce's school was out. We planned to separate 


arter that. 


We're off! Lufthansa. 

Someone told me that I should take off my girdle in the 
plane and get into a mummu for the long flight. This I did right 
after dinner. Cocktails, dinner, brandy, and then I went into 
the tiny restroom and changed to my mummu. Cabini Lights were 
dimmed. We tried to sleep. That was hard. Too much excitement. 

Help! 

All of a sudden the sun came up and the lights in the cabin 
came on. The stewardess announced that we would be in Frankfurt 
in one-half hour! I hurried, only to stand in line waiting for 
the restroom. Finally I got my turn just as we were to fasten 
seat belts. I did get dressed. We made our connecting flight to 
Munich. 

In this smaller plane and in daylight, I could see the 
beautiful countryside, bomb runs of World War II, I'm sure. Il 
loved the forests and rivers, and the steep-shaped roofs of 
buildings. Jean and the girls were waiting for us at the 
airport. It was real. We were in Europe! 

Jean chose for us the four-star Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten in 
Munich. Those beds! We had never before seen those fluffy, 
plump, white goose down beds, like giant marshmallows. "How do 
we sleep? In it? On it? How?" The huge bathtub, almost a 
swimming pool, was about six whole feet long and three feet deep 


and had an assortment of strings and ribbons with which to call 


ca 
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for help. Katie investigated and found out. 

We spent that whole first day at Nymphenburg, the palace and 
grounds. "All day? We just got here, and I want to see Munich, " 
said I. But we followed Jean. We walked around, lay on the 
grass, and had a leisurely lunch. Sandra fed the swans. The 
beautiful Amalienburg, King Ludwig's small rococo hunting lodge, 
was our favorite little palace. We could have stayed there the 
whole time. 

That evening I fell asleep at dinner, dinner at the famous 
Walterspiel restaurant in the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, the 
choicest dining room in all Munich. Jet lag and no sleep. My 
eiderdown bed was heaven. 

Jean instructed us to order breakfast by telephone when we 
were ready. "Pruhstuck flr drei Personnen, bitte. Ein Kaffee 
und zwei Schokolade." Attractive young waiters wearing "tails" 
brought it to us. The girls, in their nighties, screamed and 
were embarrassed. Divine breakfast, and my first experience with 
"Commeln." Semmeln are those little rolls with twisted tops. Be 
have a collection of Semmeln here in my apartment. Yes, dried up 
volis. SewlLpture. ) 

We stayed in Munich several days and went sightseeing and 
shopping. Next we were going to drive to Salzburg, or rather, fo 
the Salzkammergut, the region nearby. When I mentioned to Jean 
that I knew Freddy and Hans von Hentig who lived in Bad Tolz, 


which was on the way, she was all for our stopping by. Louie and 
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I had known the von Hentigs when we were in college in Boulder, 
Colorado. I telephoned. They said, "Do come," and I told them 
we would probably get there around ten o'clock and would stay 
about a half hour as we had our children with us. Marty was 16, 
Katie 13, Nancy Donnell 14, and Sandra was 8 years old. 

What a welcome! Freddy had prepared a sampling. Wurst 
(cold meats), Kase (cheeses), Brot (breads), Wein (wine), 
Schokolade (chocolates). The children played with Freddy's cat, 
and enjoyed their garden. No one wanted to leave. We finally 
did around four o'clock. Thank heaven for daylight in June. It 
was easy to find our lodging in St. Wolfgang near Salzburg, the 
Weisses ROssl on the Wolfgangsee (lake). We stayed several days 
and had many adventures, even going down into the exciting 
ancient salt mine at Hallstadt. That adventure another time. 

We have made many trips to Europe since this one. Jean 
taught us to enjoy each moment. She was right. "Slow down. 
You'll go hack.” 

Ours has been a wonderful friendship, and our travels have 


always been tempered by "Slow down. Enjoy." Bless Jean. 
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KATIE ANSWERS MORTIMER 


"Uncle Morty, what's a philosopher? What do you do?" asked 
six-year-old Katie of philosopher Mortimer Adler. I have 
forgotten exactly how he replied, but he did tell her that a 
philosopher thinks about causes, and studies subjects like that. 
"For instance," Katie, "which came first, the chicken or the 
egg?" 

"That's easy," said our young one without any hesitation. 


"I can imagine God creating a chicken, but I can't imagine God 


laying an egg." 


BEIRUT ADVENTURE 1975 


"Mommy, can you come tomorrow?" 

"What! That's awfully soon. I will have to see." 

It was Katie calling from Lebanon, from Jounieh near Beirut. 
Scott was working for the Bank of America in Beirut. Several 


months before, Sis, Scott's mother, and I had planned to come for 


a visit. We had our visas, everything. In the meantime civil 
war broke out; we couldn't go. So, this call was tempting, but 
tomorrow? 


"It is safe to come now," she urged. 

Katie and Scott had no phone; she was telephoning from her 
neighbor's home. War time meant no new phones and no phone 
repairs. 

"Be at this same telephone exactly 24 hours from now and I 


will call and let you know," I replied. 

I could hardly believe it was I who called back the next day 
Saying I had tickets, travelers checks, clothes ready and all 
packed. In a few hours I would be off to Beirut by myself, off 
to new experiences and adventures. Sis couldn't go at that time. 

Although Katie and Scott had no phone, they had a car, and 
were right there to pick me up at the airport south of the city. 
Their apartment in Jounieh, north of Beirut, was luxurious, an 


all-marble-7th-floor penthouse overlooking the Bay. 


What a visit this was. I had never been in that part of the 
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world before. Katie and I had a wonderful time exploring 
everything. We drove to Byblos, through the Bekaa Valley to 
Baalbek, to villages on Jounieh Bay, even to the famous Casino. 

A special adventure was driving south along the coast to Sidon 
and Tyre. Barbara Namour, Katie's American neighbor whose 
husband was Lebanese, went along. That was quite a day. On the 
way we had lunch at a funny beach resort which was said to be the 
beach where the whale "threw up" Jonah. 

As we approached Sidon past the Palestinian refugee camp, we 
were halted by armed soldiers with two tanks who wanted to know 
where we were going and why. We explained that we were tourists 
wanting to see the archeological sites and discoveries. They 
said they would allow us to pass if we surrendered our passports. 
We did. Reluctantly. 

The great crusader castle out in the bay at Sidon is said to 
be the only crusader castle left that is not in ruins. The old 
souk was full of strange groceries, furniture, rugs, hardware, 
and all kinds of things. I only bought a bar of homemade soap. 
It was scratchy. 

In the necropolis at Tyre, where hundreds of marble 
sarcophagi had been excavated, was Medusa's tomb. Nearby was a 
huge arena being worked on by the archeologists and a great 
avenue of mosaic paving lined with columns. It was eerie being 


in this vast ancient area all by ourselves. The only other 
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people there were a few guards and the archeologists. 

Just outside the town, along the road back to Beirut, I 
bought a clay amphora that looked exactly like an ancient one 
from the "digs," but it was new, hand-made, beautiful, useful, 
and cost but 30 cents American. 

As we neared Beirut, Barbara, who was driving, said, "Let's 
take the direct route through the city." We agreed, although the 
direct route took us through the Moslem section, where we 
Christians should not have gone. We drove straight through. No 
problem at all and we were home much sooner. Apparently we 
passed through just at the right moment. Barbara's husband and 
Scott had a hard time getting home and were very upset when they 
learned how we came home. That area had been a battle scene all 
day long, with shooting continuing into the night. 

The next day Katie and I drove into the city to see the 
museum and the good artifacts from the places we had been. At 
noon we heard gunfire. It was time to leave, but the museum 
guards would not let us go outside. Finally, of course, we left, 
hearing gunfire, running to our parked car on the street outside. 
That was the end of traveling by ourselves. 

I was concerned, but not afraid. I was with Katie in her 


country. Katie said she was not afraid; she was with her mother. 
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BRIDGES 


After my first year at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, I went to art school in New York, to the Traphagen 
School of Fashion to study fashion illustration. Now it was time 
to go back after Christmas vacation. Here I was, packed, even a 
trunk, and was at the railroad station with family and friends 
waiting for the evening train. My trunk was on the baggage 
wagon. I was standing by my suitcase. Just as the whistle blew, 
I said to Mother, "I really don't want to go to New York. May Il 
go back to Boulder?" My mother was a Saint as you have already 
discovered. I can't remember how she responded, but the train 
came and left without me. I really wanted to follow my heart. 
Maybe I would have some more dates with Louie Kelso. 

Next term I did go back to Boulder and did have dates with 
Louie Kelso. We built "Doodlebug," married, lived in Denver, 
and San Francisco during the war. We stayed on in California 
after the war. Marty and Katie were born. We moved to San Mateo 
and bought our house. We had a family and a home. 

Now it is 1976. 

My long-time friend Georgia Marrs Barber Gellert in Seattle 
had been doing publicity for Centrum, a foundation which involved 
the arts. She told me about a painting workshop that Centrum was 
sponsoring which possibly could help me get out of the rut I was 


in--painter's block. "Have you heard of Jack Tworkov?" asked 


Georgia. "He will be conducting a painter's workshop at Fort 
Worden in Port Townsend." Had I? I had admired Jack Tworkov's 
work ever since seeing a show of his paintings at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art. "How do I get into the program?" 

I knew I could go with Louie's blessing. Our marriage 
wasn't what it used to be. He was always in New York, or some- 
place and didn't seem to care what I did. He just wasn't around 
much. Marty and Katie were married and no longer at home. 
Souffle, the cat, had died, so I didn't have to worry about a 
baby sitter for her. I filled out forms, sent the money, and I 
was in. 

Getting out of the house was a problem. The day to go came. 
I was ready. Clothes ready. Car ready. Traveler's checks. 
Everything. My paints and all that junk were packed. I checked 
windows, doors, refrigerator, and lights. And I checked every- 
thing again, going from room to room. It got to be mid-afternoon 
and I was getting no place. In fact, if I didn’t leave pretty 
soon, it would be the next day and I would go through all those 
motions again. I phoned and made a reservation at a motel in 
Vacaville. If I got there, I would be on my way. 

No problem getting to Vacaville. I went by way of the 
Golden Gate Bridge and the Black Point cutoff. I have a "thing" 
about bridges. The Cargquinas Bridge is one I avoid, probably 


because I know how high it is. Anyway, once I had weird feelings 
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of vertigo on that bridge. 

I stayed at the motel in Vacaville and went over to the Nut 
Tree for dinner. Strange. I was all alone, but was not lonely. 
Being alone was a pleasure. I people-watched, guessing about 
their lives, guessing, "They seem unhappy. Are they married? 
They hardly speak to each other." I was alone, and feeling 
wonderful. Good grief. 

Early the next day I was on the road. My little car just 
purred. The day was bright and clear and I was, too. I turned 
on the radio and got a program by a psychiatrist about divorce. 


Oops. I got rid of that after listening for a while. What I 


really liked was silence. The scenery was just plain old valley 
until near Shasta. I was totally comfortable, and had time to 
think. Driving alone is meditation. 


My plan was to take four days to drive to Camano Island, 
which is beyond Seattle. My brother Dick and his family lived 
there. I would stay overnight with them, and then go on to Port 
Townsend. 

I made it to someplace in Oregon this first real day of 
driving and stopped early, even though in June it is 1i¢qht Witt 
LACS 

Second day, Portland. All those bridges! I talked to 
myself, "Betty Hawley, you are alone. You must cross those 
bridges. Do it." I was getting hungry, but I could not stop to 


eat. I crossed those bridges. When I was completely on the 
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other side of the river, and feeling positively victorious, I 
stopped and had a good lunch. I also called my brother, who 
said, "It won't take you another day. You will be here 
tomorrow!" I told him that I would call him from Seattle. 

Then I was back on the road and passed a town named Kelso, 
then Olympia. Then I was driving on a freeway through a ELty. 
Could it be Seattle? I did not dare stop to find out. Finally I 
came to a rest area and stopped to phone. "Bett," Dick said, 
"you are just ten minutes away." I had already passed Seattle. 
He told me which exit to take and said he would meet me at the 
crossroad "Y," which could be confusing. He was waiting for me 


there and I followed him home. Here I was two days early, but he 


and Irene gave me a warm, warm welcome. They had Ricky's room 
all ready for me. Dick was a real friend. 
I had done it. I drove the whole 900 miles alone, and 


crossed those bridges alone. In all my life I had never really 


been alone. Louie and I had been together for 38 years. It was 
unreal that things weren't right. Nothing was the same after his 
success with "The Capitalist Manifesto" and other books. But I 


still wasn't sure if I wanted to be officially alone. 

After two wonderful days of comfort and security at Dick's, 
I left for Port Townsend. Soon I would be there at Fort Worden 
with a strange group of painters. Whatever was I doing? I 


hadn't been able to paint for months. All these painters were 
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good. And to get there I had to cross more bridges. I arrived 
in Port Townsend a day early, and stayed in a funny old Victorian 
hotel. The next morning was registration. 

Our group was a real mix, all ages and all degrees of talent 
and experience. We worked in a large upstairs room in one of the 
old fort buildings. Fort Worden was ideal for various arts 
programs. Besides painters, there were printers, spinners, 


weavers, book binders, poets, and an opera workshop. All of us 


were housed in the old barracks. We each had a tiny room, a 
cell. Bathrooms were down the hall. Meals were in a large 
cafeteria. Facilities were shared by all. 


Soon I was comfortable with myself, although I produced no 
good work. One rarely does in a class anyway. Jack Tworkov, 
then in his 70s, was an inspiration. Perhaps the best artist 
among us was a young man who was all hippie. He dressed in 
recycled army clothes and quietly made art out of what resembled 
a used pup tent. He embroidered, glued various found objects, 
cut, burned, and twisted the canvas until this object had life. 
Wierd, yes. But I thought he produced the only creative work of 
art . 

Our group was together for three weeks. I had made new 
friends alone. I drove all the way to Washington and back alone. 
I decided that I could be officially alone. It was not an easy 
decision because I knew it was irreversible. 


I had burned my bridges. 
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ALL NEW TO ME 


"Don't ever learn to type. Let someone else do it." This 
was advice from friend Georgia to Marty. 

Because the Depression had hit our family and I knew lI would 
never go to Smith, I took typing in high school instead of Latin. 
Typing and other non-scholarly subjects Suited me just fine. I 
was just beginning to like boys, and avoiding heavy-duty subjects 
was great. 

Years later I became a very accurate typist while typing 
some of Louie's writings in the days before Xerox. Five carbon 
copies encourages accuracy, especially if one has a deadline. 

And typing saved my life. 

It was I who initiated our divorce after 38 years, a move 
which I thought would make Louie discard his editorial assistant 
with whom he was having an affair. That didn't work. A divorce 
it was, and a considerable change in income, thus lifestyle, for 
me. Iwas shattered. I lost my husband, home, and money. 

I was determined not to be a starving artist; I had to find 
a way to earn money. Anyway, I was too upset to paint. 

During the war I learned machine shorthand and used it then. 
Because court reporters were paid well, I went back to school to 
polish that skill. Horrors! Now there was a reporter's exam, 
and while I was doing fairly well, that exam was was too tough 
for a 62-year-old. I dropped the thought of court reporting. 


Now what? 
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My lawyer, Lucille Athearn, let me work for her after 
school. That helped, and "experience" could be on my resume. I 
learned to type legal documents and to put a telephone on Hela. 
New skills. 

Luckily, through Aylett Cotton and Bob Spence, I learned 
that Tom Casey, a lawyer in San Mateo, needed a secretary. He 
had lost his two "girls," one who was moving away because her 
husband was transferred and the other was leaving on her first 
trip to Europe, a gift from her godmother. I was hired for three 
weeks, and happily stayed three years. Then, I was fired, and 
was on my own again. I shouldn't say "fired," but "let go.” 
Another story. 

Job hunting was awful. I had learned a lot by this time, 
but now I was a 65-year-old woman. That fact alone made me 
totally unemployable except as an occasional temp. I had had no 
experience, really. I had been a "housewife," mother, and 
painter. My friends were "olunteers," if anything. Men my age 
were retired, lawyers I knew were becoming “of counsel." Being 
65 and needing money was awful. I took all kitids of temporary 
jobs, went to employment agencies, and answered newspaper ads. 
Looking back, it was interesting and good for me. The hard part 
was needing a job, especially when Louie was the "high priest of 
capitalism." I was scared and it probably showed. 

Finally, I was hired by a a very nice couple, Al and Carol 


Runner, who owned the franchise for HQ (Headquarters Companies). 
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They were comfortable New Englanders. We became friends. I 
liked working at HQ where I was part of the support-system pool. 
The clients there were interesting. Most of them were retired 
and wanted an office away from home. Some were new businesses 
wanting temporary offices. There was variety. 

Then, the Runners sold the franchise. The new owners were 
awful. They treated me as a maid, a servant, in an unpleasant 
way. I quit. Help! I really needed my paycheck. Then they 
asked me to come back, which I agreed to do on my own terms as an 
independent contractor. (How did I ever get up enough nerve to 
insist on that?) I enjoyed this situation for a while because I 
worked only when I wanted to and could have lunch with my friends 
occasionally. Soon I began to miss the money and said so out 
loud to a colleague in the parking garage. 

My real luck was that I was overheard by Mark Brosche, one 
of HQ's clients, who came to me and said, "Dennis Brown and I are 
moving to new offices. Will you come with us?" Fortunately I 
could accept this offer because I was an independent GOncractor, 
This was the beginning of my career. I was 65 years 14 « 

In the next episode I will tell you all about Dennis and 


Mark and Super 8 Motels. It's a real love story. 


JOHN HAWLEY of DARTMOUTH 


Our exciting family legend is about John Hawley of 
Dartmouth, England. His burial brass is in Saint Saviour's 
Church there, and is one of the great English brasses. 

When King Edward I came to Dartmouth in 1286 to inspect the 
harbor for its use in his French campaigns, he gave permission 
for a church to be built in the town. Saint Saviour's Church was 
erected and was consecrated on October 13, 1372. It was a small 
rectangular building. That first building is now the main nave. 

In 1396 John Hawley was mayor of Dartmouth, its member of 
Parliament, and a pirate. Legend has it that he was a friend of 
Chaucer and is the Shipman in the Canterbury Tales. It was he 
who provided the money for an addition to the church, which 
included the chancel. We Hawleys like to claim him for an 
ancestor « 

When John Hawley died in 1408, he was buried if, LYone OF The 
main altar with his two wives, Alice and Joan. The burial slab 
measures eight feet by four feet. Il don't know about Alice and 
Joan. We should make another trip to England to find out more. 


Katie studied the art of brass rubbing at the Kensington 


School during the time she and Scott lived in London. Her 
rubbing of John Hawley and his two wives is a masterpiece. It 
took her three days on her hands and knees to do it. The vicar 


let her keep the paper taped down the whole time and held 
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services at a side altar because she was the only descendant to 
make a rubbing of it since he became vicar. This beautiful 
rubbing was my Christmas present in 1976. It now hangs proudly 
in Katie's home. 

In June of 1994, Katie, her son Trevor, and I made a 
pilgrimage to Dartmouth to see this brass. English burial 
brasses are works of art. In England today brass rubbing has 
been stopped because many brasses have been damaged. I wrote 
ahead and asked for permission to see it. 

Saint Saviour's is near the waterfront and our hotel, the 
Royal Castle. As soon as possible I went to the church to find 
out when we could see our brass. The church was beautifully 
decorated. There was a service going on at a side chapel. After 
the service I spoke with the vicar who said we would have to wait 
until after a two o'clock wedding as the brass is covered by a 
carpet. When the bells began to ring after the wedding, we 
scurried to the side door and went in. It was exciting to unroll 
the carpet and see this ancient grave and the wonderful figure 
drawings in the brass. 

I had thought that the entire eight-by-four-foot plate was 
of brass. Not so. Just the Gothic arches, lettering, and the 
figures, which were rounded and shaped like they were slightly 
stuffed. The rest was stone. All the pockmarks and breaks from 


being walked on for almost six hundred years were there. Those 
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pockmarks show in Katie's rubbing, too. We took lots of photos. 
Katie even lay down on top to check her size with that of John 
Hawley. She is much larger than he. Medieval men were small. 

We loved the village of Dartmouth with its narrow streets 
and old houses which climb the hills above the river Dart. OnLy 
one medieval house is left. We found Hawley Street, and a pretty 
house with its Hawley nameplate. 

We brought home several posters of the rubbing with the 


story of John Hawley. 


